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New Communications Center at the State University of Iowa in Iowa City 
j 


Charles O. Wayne 

Charles O. Wayne, 73, publisher ot 
the Shelby News from December, 
1905, to November, 1949, died Aug. 
19 at Shelby. Wayne started his ca- 
reer in 1893 when he helped his fath- 
er, the late J. W. Wayne, to publish 
the Marne Free Press. 

Later Charles O. Wayne, with his 
father and brother, LeRoy D., took 
over the Griswold Republican and 


| 


operated it with the Griswold Ameri- 
can for « short time. In 1905 his father 
and brother purchased the Walnut 
Bureau and he purchased the Shelby 
News. 


Purchases Newspaper 


John Rigg, former owner of the 
Oakland Acorn, has purchased the 
Winner (S.D.) Advocate and Journal. 


type course. 


What You May Expect 


In Back Shop Help 
From lowa City 


A trained beginner capable of setting 10 to 14 inches of type 
per hour the first week with a background which has em- 
phasized clean proofs, proper word division, and careful fol- 
lowing of copy. Speed should increase rather rapidly, depend- 
ing upon the amount of machine time on the job. 


A trainee who has been given “country shop” training. 
He will be able to set and lock up simple jobs, help with ads 
and makeup, do casting and feed press. 

Enrollments are now being taken for Fall, 1953. Only 15 


trainees will be accepted. Contact interested people in your 
community and have them write for details about the lino- 


For full information, contact... 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 
School of Journalism 


lowa City, lowa 


Editor Finally Sees 
First Republic Issues 


Because the files of the early issues 
of his Marathon Republic were de- 
stroyed in a fire a long time ago, edi- 
tor Merle R. Fish was pleased lately 
when someone found a copy of the 
first issue, dated May 3, 1890, and 
several other early issues. Reflecting 
on these old Republic copies in his 
“Fish Lines” column, he comments: 

H. T. Willey was the first pub- 
lisher of the Republic, but he did not 
continue long, as 1 note that Henry 
Stevens was publishing the paper in 
1892. 

The first issue was made up of four 
seven-column pages, two of which 
were printed in Marathon and _ the 
other two by a “ready print” concern. 

In this first issue, Mr. Willey gave 
as his reason for starting a paper 
here: “We have selected Marathon 
as a newspaper location because we 
like the town—we have had this lo- 
cation in view ever since the town 
had an existence—and we believe we 
can make a living here.” 

The paper was printed on a Mann 
cylinder press and there was a 7x11 
press for job printing. 

The publisher stated that his wife 
was also a printer and it’s more than 
likely she was the “compositor” who 
set the type—a job now taken care of 
by the linotype. 

The present publisher, yours truly, 
chose Marathon in which to locate 
because he “liked the town and _ be- 
lieved he could make a living here.” 
Evidently I liked the town better 
than Mr. Willey, for I've been here 
almost 35 years. 


Robert Hansen 


Capt. Robert Hansen, former editor 
and publisher of the Wilton Advocate, 
was reported by Communist sources 
recently to have died in a_ prison 
camp. He had been missing in action 
since Feb. 6, 1951. 


Engraver Explained 


When a Fairchild engraver was 
added to its plant recently, the Fort 
Madison Democrat printed an article 
explaining how the machine operates. 
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Printing Prices in lowa Erratic 


Prolific Career Wins Honor 
For Publisher Dudley Reid 


Dudley Reid, publisher with his son, 
Don, of the West Des Moines Express, 
was selected as editor of the week by 
the Publishers’ Auxiliary in late Au- 
gust. A publishing and writing career 
which has been prolific, despite a 
physical handicap, was described by 
the Auxiliary. 

Reid’s own sketch of his newspaper 
career in his column, “The Slow 
Freight,” had preceded this national 
honor. Following is this sketch: 

If I live until May 17, 1954, I shall 
have been in the newspaper busi- 
ness 60 years; as on that date I began 
my work as a correspondent from 
Alta Vista, Mo., a little country vil- 
lage of about 50 souls. During this 
60 years, | have published newspapers 
at Winston, Gilman City, Maryville, 
and Bethany, Missouri; and two news- 
papers in Iowa, the Osceola Tribune 
and the West Des Moines Express. | 
have also published three books. 

In all this period, I have tried to 
be an honest, sincere, truthful) and 
courageous editor. Wherein I have 
failed, [ am sure it has been an error 
of the head—and not of the heart. 
Just what more I could have done, I 
do not know. si 

Some of the things I have stood 
for and fought for in those days are 
as follows: The free coinage of silver, 
woman's equal rights and_ privileges 
with man, prohibition, lower railroad 
rates, the income tax, the iniative and 
referendum, better schools and better 
wages for teachers, a lower tariff, 


higher wages and higher standards of 
living for the poor and oppressed. 

I have always stood up for my home 
town, contributed liberally to all town 
enterprises, boosted them through my 
newspapers, and voted for them when 
they were put to a vote. On the other 
hand, I have actively opposed all 
things that IL thought inimical or 
dangerous to the town. To back these 
statements up, my newspaper files 
are open to public inspection at any 
time. 

In two towns I made an open fight 
through my newspapers against the 
pool and billiard halls, then in op- 
eration, and I put them out of busi- 
ness in both these places although I 
received no cooperation whatever 
from the other newspapers of these 
towns, or from any of their ministers. 

I am writing this little review of my 
newspaper career now, as I may not 
be able to write it on May 17, 1954, 
when it shovld properly appear. I do 
not claim to be a good editor, nor a 
great editor, nor a superior editor of 
any sort. But I have done a few little 
things of which I am rather proud. 

I have had as my friends: E. W. 
Howe, William Jennings Bryan, Hom- 
er Croy, Walter Williams, Champ 
Clark, A. M. Dockery, J. W. Alexan- 
der, Wes Robertson, Bob Ball, Cliff 
Harrison, C. J. Colden, Birt S. Allen, 
F. L. Mott, J. M. Gass, Ward Barnes, 
Cliff Millen, Edward F. Mason, For- 
rest Seymour, Perrin Wightman, and 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Wide Range Shown 
By Annual Survey 


By Wilbur Peterson 


Eighty Iowa newspapers reported 
slightly higher prices for letterheads, 
envelopes and statements again this 
year in the eighth annual printing 
price survey conducted by the Bureau 
of Media Service of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa school of journalism. 

The price increase percentage-wise, 
however, was less than one-half that 
of the two years previous. Whereas 
average prices for the three items 
mentioned above advanced some 8 
per cent in 1952, and also in 1951, 
the average increase this year was 
only 3 per cent. Selling prices by the 
hour advanced even less, about 2 
per cent compared to 8 a year ago. 

Of prime concern perhaps in the 
accompanying tables showing the re- 
sults of the 1953 survey should be 
the wide range in prices for the same 
job of printing. Five hundred letter- 
heads, identical jobs as to composi- 
tion, stock and ink, are priced at 
$10.45 in one town and at $3.40 in 
another town, both towns in the 
same population group. Five hundred 
No. 10 envelopes bring $9.60 to one 
shop and less than one-half — that 
amount, $4.25, to another, again in 
towns in the same population group. 
For 500 ruled statements, one place 
gets $9.25, another only $2.80. 

The figures just shown were quoted 
by shops in communities of less than 
1,500 population, but the same var- 
iance in prices prevails to only little 
less degree in each of the other three 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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TABLE I: LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES AND STATEMENTS 


(Figures in parentheses indicate number of papers reporting) 


LETTERHEADS 
A B 
(Under (1,500 to 
1,500) 3,000) 
500 (38)$ 7.28  (20)$ 7.75 
1,000 (38) 10.56 (20) 11.30 
Ea. ex. 1,000 (37) 6.385 (20) 6.58 
NO. 6% ENVELOPES 
500 (38) 5.55 (20) 5.80 
1,000 (38) 8.64 (20) 9.12 
Ea. ex. 1,000 (36) 6.04 (19) 6.05 
NO. 10 ENVELOPES 
500 (37) 6.82 (20) 6.96 
1,000 (379° 10.75 (20) 19:25 
Ea. ex. 1,000 (36) 7.82 (20) 7.56 
RULED STATEMENTS 
500 (38) 6.13 (20) 6.85 
1,000 (38) 9.08 (20) 9.57 
Ea. ex. 1,000 (36) 5.24 (20) 5.68 


Cc D 1953 1952 1953 1952 

(3,000 to (Over Average Average Range Range 
5,000) 5,000) All Papers All Papers Low High Low — High 

(9)$ 8.78 (13)$ 882 $ 7.79 $ 7.40 $3.40 $12.40 $4.75 $11.15 
(9) 12.21 (13) 11.92 11.15 10.74 5.20 1635 5.00 14.95 
(9) 6.27 (13) 6.28 6.39 6.22. 3.00 12.00 3.00 10.25 
(9) 650 (13) 6.64 5.90 5.75 3.05 8.30 3.75 8.25 
(9) 10.17 (13) 10.00 9.15 8.98 5.20 12.85 5.00 12.00 
(9) 7.52 (13) 6.55 6.30 6.07 3.25 10.00 3.00 10.50 
(9) 7.53 (13) 7.88 6.92 7.03 4.25 9.80 4.75 10.50 
(9) 12.45 (13) 12.37 11.35 10.96 7.75 16.20 6.00 13.90 
(9) 9.25 (13) 8.63 8.05 7.70 3.00 12.00 4.00 12.50 
(9) 698 (13) 7.62 6.58 6.28 2.80 10.25 3.75 9.50 
(9) 9.66 (18) 10.23 9.45 9.00 450 12.95 5.00 12.00 
(8) 5.22 (13) 5.47 5.44 5.35 2.00 9.80 3.00 9.00 


population groups used in this sur- 
vey. The conclusion seems unescap- 
able that printing prices are seriously 
lacking both in uniformity and in 
realism. Many of the low prices quot- 
ed seem woefully inadequate for a 
profit in these days of high production 
costs—for example, the $3.40 price 
for 500 letterheads is approximately 
$6.00 below the price quoted by most 
of the papers that said they used 
the Franklin catalog. And 19 papers, 
or exactly one-half of the group un- 
der 1,500 population, were in the 
$6.00 price bracket, or less, for 500 
letterheads. 

While the average price for 500 
letterheads among all papers report- 
ing in the survey was $7.40, the av- 
erage of 26 papers that said they 
used the Franklin list was $9.30. The 
lowest figure quoted by these “Frank- 
lin” papers was $7.00, the highest 
was $12.40. Fifteen of the 26 gave 
a price higher than the $9.30 aver- 
age. For 1,000 letterheads, the situ- 
ation was similar. The average price 
was $12.30, the low was $9.50, the 
high was $16.55, with 17 papers pric- 
ing at more than the average. 

Questionnaires for the 1953 price 
survey were sent to all newspapers 
in the state, and 12 more replies were 
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received this year than last. Table I 
shows the average prices given on 
letterheads, envelopes and statements. 
Table II lists the average selling prices 
per hour. Table II shows average 
markups. Table IV, a new one this 
year, gives the high and low prices 
reported for each printing job in 
each of the four population groups. 

The first three tables show com- 
parable averages for the previous year. 
It will be noted from Table I that the 
greatest increase in average price this 
year was on letterheads and_ state- 
ments, the least on envelopes. Table 
II reveals that average selling prices 
per hour were a little higher this 
year except for five instances. These 
were linotype composition, journey- 
man, web press, and hand and ma- 
chine folding. The difference on lin- 
otype is probably due to more than 
twice as many papers reporting on 
that question this year as last, with 
much of the increase from the small- 
er papers. 

Average markup on stock continues 
much of the increase from the small- 
years. Stock that cost $10 was priced 
on the average this year at $13.03. 
In 1952, it was $13.26; in 1951, 
$13.22; in 1950, $13.10. Such dif- 
ferences as there is may be due to the 
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fact that the papers reporting year 
to year are not exactly the same pa- 
pers. 

The same is true for jobs of print- 
ing that are farmed out. The average 
selling price of a job that cost $10 
was $13.04 in 1953, $13.19 in 1952. 
On a job that cost $100, the average 
selling price this year was $126.48. 
In 1952, it was $126.79. 

Average markups also continue 
much the same. They were up a little 
on four items this year, down a little 
on three. 

The average per hour price for 
cylinder presses in 1953 was: Hand- 
fed, $5.64; automatic, $5.47. In 1952, 
these averages were: Hand-fed, $4.93; 
automatic, $4.99. 


Porter Gets Own Paper 


Bill Porter, a member of the Cen- 
terville Jowegian staff since 1940, has 
left this newspaper to publish his own 
at Portland, Ind. lowegian editor Rob- 
ert K. Beck recently wrote a “going 
away” column on Bill. Entitled “The 
Lesson of Bill Porter,” Beck’s column 
told how Bill had been with this 
newspaper first as a carrier boy and 
how he had returned later to become 
a partner in the firm. 
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TABLE II: SELLING PRICES PER HOUR 


(Profit and all items of cost are included. Figures in parentheses indicate number of papers reporting) 


A B C D 
(Under (1,500 to (3,000. to (Over Average All Papers 
1,500) 3,000) 5,000) 5,000) 1953 1952 1951 

Linotype (25) $4.25 (17) $4.49 (6) $5.26 (8)$4.91  (56)$4.85 (27) $4.85 (29) $4.23 
Hand Composition: 

Journeyman (21) 371 (15) 4.19 (4) 4.80 (8) 4.42 (48) 4.07 (54) 4.12 (22) 4.01 

Two-thirder (11) 2.55 (12) 3.62 —- (4) 4.10 (27) 3.25 (29) 2.98 (34) 3.22 

Apprentice (7) 2218 ( 8) 2.89 (2) 8350: (17) 2.67 S17 (29) 257 
Platen, hand fed 

10x15 18) 3.20 (14) 3.78 (5) 4.33 (6) 3.88 (43) 3.61 (50) 3.37 (69) 3.26 

12x18 (17) 3:65 (10) 4.18 (5) 4.55 (4) 4.20 (36) 3.51 (43) 3.47 (53) 3.43 
Platen, automatic 

10x15 (5) 4.32 ( 6) 4:15 (4) 4.58 (1) 5.40 (16) 4.39 (19) 4.22 (23) 3.86 

12x18 (8) 4.10 (10) 4.89 (5) 4.59 (5) 4.82 (28) 4.51 (26) 4.36 (38) 4.07 
Cylinder Press 

Hand fed (34) 5.64 (42) 4.93 (56) 5.41 

Automatic (18) 5.47 (15) 4.99 (15) 5.03 
Duplex, Coxotype, Comet ( 2)15.00 (1) 12.00 (3)11.17 ( 6)12.58 ( 6)13.50 ( 7)11.82 
Cutting (28): S17 (12) 3:25 (4) 3.93 (7) 4.19 (46) 3.41 (46) 3.24 (65) 3.07 
Stapling (22) 2:74 (it) 2538 (4) 3.71 (7) 3.20 (44) 2.85 (46) 2.74 (64) 2.6] 
Folding 

Hand (20) 2.07 (13) 2.19 (4) 1.86 (6) 2.48 (43) 2.14 (41) 2.58 (65) 2.23 " 

Machine ( 9) 3.97 ( 4) 3.63 (2) 447 (4) 4.49 (19) 4.03 (23) 4.06 ~ 


(28) 3.56 : 


TABLE III: MARKUPS ON MERCHANDISE ITEMS 
(Markups are shown in percentages. Figures in parentheses indicate number of papers reporting) 


A B Cc D 
(Under (1,500 to (3,000 to (Over Average All Papers 
1,500) 3,000) 5,000) 5,000) 1953 1952 1951 
Halftones and zine etchings (20) 27.7 (12) 34.1 (6) 37.1 (8) 24.8 (46) 30.1 52) 33.3 (66) 34.0 


Bond paper (cut in own shop, 

sold in 500-sheet Kraft wrap- 

ped packages, markup cov- 

ering cutting, packaging) (27) 45.2 
Boxed bond, papers nationally 


(18) 62.8 (7) 66.4 (7) 70.0 (59) 48.5 (55) 56.5 76) 56.1 


advertised (24) 43.1 (18) 58.4 (4) 825 (7) 69.0 (53) 54.7 (55) 50.8 (79) 52.2 
iH Carbon paper 22) 51.8 (16) 68.7 (4) 87.5 (7) 786 (49) 64.0 (51) 546 (69) 60.4 
Packaged mimeo paper (20) 46.0 (14) 62.2 (6) 67.5 (5) 56.6 (45) 55.0 (45) 45.8 (67) 50.3 
| Typewriter ribbons (18) 53.4 (14) 70.4 (4) 75.0 (5) 69.0 (41) 63.2 (48) 59.2 (57) 61.9 
| General stationerv items: Stap- 
lers, daters, stapling ma- 
| chines, file folders, stock 
} ruled books on which resale 

price is not set by maker (23) 43.8 (15) 52.4 (4) 51.7 (5) 65.0 (47) 49.4 (47) 523 (62) 50.2 


TABLE !V: PRICE RANGES BY POPULATION GROUPS 


(Group A, under 1,500 population: Group B, 1,500 to 3,000; 
Group C, 3,000 to 5,000; Group D, over 5,000) 


QUANTITY 500 
Letterheads 64 Envelopes No. 10 Envelopes Statements 
Extra Profits High Low ‘High Low High Low High Low 
Group A $10.15 $3.40 $7.10 $3.05 $9.60 $4.25 $9.25 $2.80 
| FOR YOU, MR. PRINTER Group B 1045 525 7.05 475 865 525 820 4.25 
Group C 12.40 6.00 8.30 5.00 9.80 6.00 8.00 5.00 
) Send Us Your Orders Group D 10.50 650 7.20 5.75 895 675 10.25 5.25 
| QUANTITY 1009 | 

LICENSE STICKERS Letterheads 6% Envelopes No. 10 Envelopes Statements 
(| SCALE TICKETS High Low High Low High Low High Low 
\! NUMBERED FORMS Group A $14.00 $5.20 $11.00 $5.20 $14.30 $7.75 $12.75 $4.50 
{| WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK Group B 13.65 8.95 10.75 7.50 13.90 895 12.00 7.85 
|| FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS | Group C 16.55 9.90 12.85 8.35 16.20 10.00 11.00 8.50 
}| Ticket Printers Group D 13.65 9.75 11.35 8.72 13.90 10.75 12.95 7.95 
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Books Wanted 


Editors Can Help University 
To Build Research Liibrary 


By Clyde C. Walton, Jr. 
Curator of Rare Books, 
State University of Iowa 

Iowa editors can help the library 
at the State University of Iowa to get 
more books. I would like to teli you 
editors how you can aid in our search 
for books to build our library into a 
great research library. 

It would seem that our 800,000 
volumes should be enough. They are 
enough for undergraduate work and 
for the regular university classwork. 
But a library’s research side is never 
complete because research is self- 
perpetuating. And we want our li- 
brary to be a center where advanced 
researchers in all fields can find new 
material. 

By collecting more and more books 
in all areas of human knowledge, ex- 
cept those in agriculture and veter- 
inary medicine which are collected by 
our sister institution, Towa State col- 
lege, we are striving to build such a 
center. 

This library has books on all of the 
subjects taught at the university, the 
most concentrated collections being in 
the humanities and social sciences. 
People in the natural and physical 
sciences are likely to do much of 
their work with current periodicals 
and in their laboratories. However, 
those in history, sociology, economics, 
literature, art and the foreign lang- 
uages are dependent on the library 
for most of their information. 

This explains what we are looking 
for, books to build up our collections 
in the humanities and social sciences. 
No book is insignificant. Although it 
may seem insignifeant, a book can be 
an important link in a chain of books 
vital to effective research. 

The library doesn’t buy just new 
books. We also buy used books, books 
out of print, and rare books through 
dealers. Also, the library has been 
given books—even big collections—by 
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public-spirited Lowans. 

For example, the late judge James 
W. Bollinger, Davenport, left to the 
university his 3,500-volume Lincoln 
library. About 50 years ago, D. H. 
Talbot, Sioux City, gave us his large 
library of natural science, literature, 
and early American history. The Des 
Moines Register’s Harvey Ingham pre- 
sented his library w ith his “edlection 
on the American Indian. The library 
of European literature and history es- 
tablished in memory of Dr. Mark 
Ranny was presented to the univer- 
sity by his wife. 

You editors know your communities 
better than anyone. And you know 
that when people move they must dc 
something with their books. They are 
expensive to ship and maybe the 
people don’t have a place to which 
to ship them. Of course the pulp mills 
will take them, or they can be burned, 
but those who have loved books and 
collected them during the years hate 
to see them destroyed. 

People would be gratified to know 
that books they can’t keep are wanted 
by the state university and that these 
books would be housed in the beau- 
tiful new library building. 

You can help by notifying me 
when someone in your community has 
books he can’t keep. Write: Clyde C. 
Walton, Jr., Special Collections, Uni- 
versity Library, lowa City. We would 
like to come to your town to see any 
such books. 


Effie Newell Flatt 

Effie Newell Flatt, 75, former co- 
publisher of the Thurman Times with 
her husband, the late Fred F. Flatt, 
died Aug. 14 at Thurman after a 
brief illness. Since her husband's 
death several years ago, Mrs. Flatt 
was correspondent for a number of 
publications, including the Tabor 
Beacon. 
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Editor Lets Readers 
Hunt for ‘Continueds’ 


The Belmond Independent's “Main- 
street” column recently carried an idea 
for solving an age-old editorial prob- 
lem. The column says: 

Read this week about an editor 
of independent leanings who, instead 
of guiding readers to the continued 
portion of a broken story in the ac- 
cepted manner, simply instructs them, 
“Hunt For It.” Then where the story 
takes up again he observes in place 
of the “continued from...” line, “Ha, 
So You Found It.” 

The way we got fouled up now and 
then trying to guess what inside page 
is going to go where, we don’t know 
but what the gent’s system has some 
merit. 


Shelby News Changes 


Ownership August 1 


The Shelby News has been pur- 
chased by Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Shaw, who took possession from T. J. 
Frey, Osceola, on August 1. Shaw 
has been chief operator for three 
months in the News’ plant and has 
been in newspaper work for eight 
years. Frey published the newspaper 
for 29 months. 


Shaw has installed an Intertype and 
plans to print four pages until he gets 
a newspaper press. Mrs. Shaw is news 
writer and office manager of the 
News. 


Spec 


ENVELOPES 


fire Riusiness Gailders 


BANHERS ENVELOPES 


The Justrite Bank Envelope line 
is complete for every bank need. 
Bank Kraft mailing envelopes, 
special bank envelopes are all 
available. 


Write today for prices and 
samples or send us your spe- 
cialized Bank envelope prob- 
lem for quotation. 


ORTHIERN TATES 
Envelope Company 


Line 
CHICAGO $T.PAUL 
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More Students Needed 


Public Should Be Concerned 


About Journalism Situation 


The general public must become 
concerned about the fact that the 
number of good quality young people 
entering journalism schools is now 
much too small to meet the needs of 
the mass media, Prof. Leslie G. Moel- 
ler, director of the State University 
of Iowa school of journalism, declared 
at the Association for Education in 
Journalism convention in East Lans- 
ing, Mich., Aug. 26. 

“These young people are needed to 
provide the information-carrying pro- 
cess which is essential to a democ- 
racy,” Prof. Moeller said in speaking 
at an administrators’ workshop on 
problems of declining enrollment and 
increasing demand for graduates. 

“The mass media,” he went on, 
“can not do their job of informing 
the nation unless they get an ade- 
quate supply of good quality, trained 
staff members.” 

“Right now the demand for grad- 
uates is much greater than the num- 
ber available,” Moeller said. 

At Iowa, he added, more than four 
hundred offers of jobs have come in 
during the past vear. In that time, 
degrees have been granted to 53 per- 
sons, so that each student has had a 
choice of a great many jobs. 

These jobs are distributed in many 
fields, Moeller said. They include 
daily and weekly newspapers, radio, 
house organs, magazines, advertising, 
public relations, television, and other 
areas. 

This variety of fields is one of the 
reasons for the great supply of jobs, 
he said. Many new media have re- 
cently begun seeking journalism school 
graduates. Even five years ago such 
areas as television, house organs, and 
public relations were only beginning 
to actively seek journalism school 
graduates, and the great demand for 
radio news people from journalism 
schools has arisen in the past ten 
years. At the same time demand has 


continued high from other areas. 

While these demands have grown, 
enrollments have not increased, Moel- 
ler said, and in the past three years 
they have declined as much as 30 
per cent. All journalism schools in 
the middle west, and nearly all schools 
in other areas, report demand for 
graduates is far beyond the number 
available. 

Low enrollment has been caused, in 
part, by a number of misunderstand- 
ings about work in journalism, Moel- 
ler declared. 

Many high school students still 
mistakenly feel that “journalism is 
overcrowded,” he said. 

There is also a widespread impres- 
sion that wages are low. As a matter 
of facts, wages in the field have risen 
sharply in recent years, he declared, 
pointing out that the average weekly 
salary for men graduating from Iowa 
in June, 1953, was $64, and for wom- 
en was $62. The demand has been 
so great that very few journalism 
school graduates in the middle west 
are accepting jobs under $57.50 a 
week, 

Another mistaken impression found 
in a recent survey of high school 
seniors, he went on, was that of “long 
irregular hours.” Actually the working 
week in the mass media has been 
shortened a great deal in the past ten 
years, and irregular overtime loads 
have also been cut down. 

The cooperation of all workers of 
the mass media, and the active work 
of civic organization leaders, is need- 
ed to correct these mistaken ideas, 
Moeller said, as a part of a general 
program to get more well qualified 
young people into journalism. 


Marcia Mitchell 

Marcia Mitchell, former city editor 
of the Fort Dodge Messenger, died 
July 29 at Fort Dodge Mercy hospital 
where she had been since April 15. 
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Utah Paper Prints 
A Page of People 
As Publisher Retires 


Some 200 people of the community, 
more or less, were pictured on the 
front page of the Orem-Geneva 
(Utah) Times when retiring publisher 
M. Neff Smart wrote his valedictory 
the latter part of June in turning the 
paper over to his successor. 

“More than anything else,” he 
wrote, “we've been thrilled by the 
goodness of Orem people. For that 
reason we have chosen this week to 
portray on our front page the high- 
lights of some six years of people 
we've known and appreciated here at 
the Orem-Geneva Times. 

“These are the people who have 
made Orem history. Some have been 
pillars in city government, some have 
served you on Red Cross, Boy Scouts, 
civil defense or chamber of commerce 
committes. Some have served you as 
church leaders, some as teachers, some 
as entertainers. The beautiful ones 
have served by being queens, by be- 
ing beautiful and charming. There 
are the primary teachers and MIA 
leaders, along with those who produce 
the farm crops and who sell merchan- 
dise behind the counters or repair 
your cars. Every picture represents an 
individual success story, and we can 
say with some pride that the Orem- 
Geneva Times has recorded lots of 
these stories since it first began pub- 
lication in 1938.” 


Plans Special Edition 


In celebration of its new building 
and equipment, the Odebolt Chronicle 
staff plans a grand opening edition 
for the first part of October. This 
edition is to include a pictorial and 
written history of the Chronicle plus 
pictures and brief histories of all busi- 
nesses in the Odebolt area. 


A. W. Gault 


A. W. Gault, 85, publisher of the 
Charlotte Record for 47 years, died 
Aug. 11 in a Clinton hospital follow- 
in a recent heart attack. He entered 
the newspaper business as a “printer's 
devil” at the age of 12 and had been 
in newspaper work for 70 years when 
he retired two years ago. 
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Africa Speaks 


Newspaper Visiting Proves 


Instructive and Interesting 


By Henry Africa 
Head, Newspaper Production 


Laboratory, School of Journalism 


Let's go visiting! How many times 
have you thought, “this week, as 
soon as the paper is out, let’s go vis- 
iting!” But most of the time some- 
thing comes up to interfere. 

This summer, enroute to and from 
the Okoboji mechanical workshop, I 
stopped at several plants, bringing to 
129 the number of Towa newspapers 
I have visited at one time or another 
before or since joining the journalism 
faculty at State University of Towa. 

I enjoy visiting shops. That way I 
learn many interesting things about 
newspapering in Towa and about the 
needs in the trade for the apprentices 
we are trying to train for you. 

Take the Reinbeck Courier, for in- 
stance. They are still using the press 
of the old Des Moines Capitol. A 
huge drum cylinder that “walks” 
back and forth with each revolution 
but continues to vive the naner a 
good print. What stories that old press 
could tell. Editor Moser doesn’t like 
today’s “specialists” in the printing 
trade. He longs for a man who could 
run down a news tip. come back and 
write it, set it up. and print it. 

At the Grundy Center Snokesman 
a few minutes before. Ralnh Anderson 
had just been showine me the other 
extreme in presses in the weeklv field. 
A newly installed rotarv producine 
thousands of copies in a matter of 
minutes. Partially dismantled was their 
Duplex which is headed for the Traer 
Star-Clipper, once that plant and its 
staff climbs down that famous. cir- 
cular stairway for the last time—to 
its new ground floor location. 

At the Estherville Daily News I 
caught them just at press time—a 
very poor time for visiting. But I did 
learn that Deemer Lee can swear that 
teletypesetter has weaknesses as well 
as strong points. 

The Spirit Lake Beacon was also at 
press on their special lakes area tab- 
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loid. Art Lorch, Bill Beck and Ear] 
Rynerson took time to show me 
around a bit while bringing me up 
to date on their plans for helping out 
with the workshop. 

At the St. Ansgar Enterprise, Kerb 
Gjertson has an operator who likes 
his Model 9 as well as any machine 
he ever operated. Rather surprising 
to me since most operators I have 
met are none too enthusiastic about 
the 9. 

The Enterprise, incidentally, is 
faced with the same problem as many 
another once-small paper. Business has 
grown, extra equipment has been 
crowded in and things are coming to 
the point where they must either in- 
crease the size of their quarters or 
turn away business. Either step will 
be painful, but who wants to turn 
away business? 

Reeves Hall at the Independence 
Bulletin-Journal was proud to show off 
their latest gadget. A local mechanic 
contrived a paper roll handler for the 
Duplex which they think is a world 
beater. It's wonderful what has been 


Che Jowa Publisher 
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Iowa Press Association 
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done with a hydraulic jack plus a 
little imagination. I am just as proud 
that Mike Ronan, one of our earliest 
trainees, is foreman up there. 

At the Northwood Anchor, Leon 
Barnes demonstrated their double- 
capacity folder. Two feed boards, one 
above another, so that two men can 
feed through 16 pages in one section. 
Sure it works, they have been doing 
it for years. 

Doggone a publisher who pulls all 
the shades so you can’t even see in 
his place. Went through Britt on Sun- 
day and the Tribune was sealed up 
tight as a drum. Talked with John 
Anderson on the phone and will catch 
him in the office another time. 

At the Mason City Globe-Gazette 
I had a good visit with Earl Hall, 
Bill McCauley, Bert DuSold and sev- 
eral others. If this teaching ever gets 
me down, theirs is the kind of plant 
in which I would like to work. Clean, 
well-lighted, a good gang of fellows. 

Or if I couldn’t get in at Mason City 
the new plant at the Lake Mills Graph- 
ic is a pretty swell place, too. Gordon 
Aasgaard was all set to leave on a trip 
so we didn’t have too much time 
but he certainly has built a nice place 
with an especially attractive office in 
which to greet visitors. 

The only basement shop on_ this 
trip was at the Thompson Courier. 
Close to press time again with the 
girls waiting for editor Theo. Klem- 
mesruc to tie up the tag ends on the 
last bit of copy so they could put 
the paper to bed. They had just one 
minor problem to solve. Where to 
put the ads when there are more 
than will fit the pages? 

Everything air-conditioned at the 
Ruffalo Center Tribune. George Car- 
man is a step or two ahead of most 
of you fellows on that. Not only the 
office. but the shop and adjoining 
living quarters, plus a couple of of- 
fices which he rents to help pay over- 
head—all air-conditioned so that Iowa 
summers are no longer a hazard in 
that spot. The Carmans are justly 
proud of their new plant and again 
I thought, “I wouldn’t mind work- 
ing here.” 

I missed out at Swea City. What 
organization they must have. For a 
Thursday paper they had it licked 
early because it was shortly after 
noon when I got there. Off for fish- 
ing or golf, or both. At least I hope 
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President Burrows Says 


You Can Profit by Attending 


District Association Meetings 


By John R. Burrows 
President, Iowa Press Association 


WBy now Iowa Press association 
district meetings have undoubtedly 
been planned or are already in prog- 
ress. Programs of interest to all Iowa 
editors and publishers have been ar- 
ranged by managing director Don 
Reid. Don is noted for the fine job 
he does in organizing and planning 
these programs and I hope that the 
meetings will be attended and that 
there will be much participation in 
the discussions. 

In addition to what you get out of 
the programs, there’s the knowledge 
and ideas you get from the other 
newspaper people attending. Also the 
meetings establish closer friendships 
and better understandings. These ben- 


efits justify the time and small ex- 
penditure necessary in order to at- 
tend. 

Lester G. Benz's appointment to 
the State University of Iowa school of 
journalism is commendable. Les has 
served the newspaper profession well 
and faithfully. The Mitchell County 
Press-News has received honor and 
recognition under his ownership. Benz 
served as director and president of 
the Iowa Press association and has 
taught in Iowa high schools for sev- 
eral years. His experience in the news- 
paper business and in teaching should 
be an asset to the school of journal- 
ism. 

2 

Printers and publishers of Iowa 

can help to eliminate government 


Africa Speaks (cont.) 
it was for nothing more serious. 

I helped out a few times, years 
ago, at the Iowa Falls Citizen, but 
not in a place anything like that new 
plant Carl Hamilton has his boys 
working in now. Seems as though I 
cound find any number of nice, new 
shops where I might like to locate. 

The Hampton Chronicle looked fa- 
miliar. I spent a number of years in 
nearby Sheffield so have been in the 
Hampton shop plenty of times. Stop- 
ped in just at noon on the chance I 
might catch one of the Purcells but 
Tom was out to lunch and Dwight 
off on vacation. 

Rockwell has suspended. My old 
shop doesn’t look too bad and, with 
a new consolidated school in the off- 
ing and several new businesses open- 
ing up, I couldn't help wondering 
what business I might develop there 
if I was tackling it now instead of 
with the bleak outlook that existed 
back in 1940. I did hear rumors that 
the Tr:bune might come to life again 
soon. 

Ken Miller at Armstrong was home 


sick when I stopped at the Journal 
but the place looked business-like 
and reports I picked up on_ the 
street was that they like the paper 
he is giving them. 

At Eldora it was press time for 
the Herald-Ledger, one of their twins, 
so I didn’t stay long. One of the 
Iowa shops with an Elrod ahead of 
Ludlow where it has given them a 
big step toward non-distribution 
since they save no short-length strip 
material of any kind. 

In the middle of a hot afternoon 
it was a joy to step into the cool 
office of the Grundy Center Tribune. 
The Vanderwickens showed me 
around and then urged me to go 
down to the Spokesman to see that 
fine plant, but the Register also has 
a place which will put many an lowa 
plant to shame when it comes to be- 
ing neat and clean. 

These several stops made the trip 
interesting, to and from Okoboji, and 
I'll be out again one of these days 
to drop in and say hello to some of 
you fellows who have never had 
‘Africa in your plant. 
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competition in printing corner cards 
on government envelopes. The matter 
of government competition was called 
to the attention of Congressman H. R. 
Gross recently and he showed a let- 
ter he had received from an Iowa 
publisher enclosing a letter from an 
Iowa postmaster quoting the price of 
printing 500 envelopes for 22 cents. 
This letter had certainly impressed 
Congressman Gross. A few more let- 
ters like this in the hands of our 
senators and congressmen might help. 

It is not hard to realize that with 
today’s overhead a postmaster will 
spend more than 25 cents in selling 
the job. After selling it, he must fill 
out blanks, order envelopes from some 
agency or printer. Then there are 
other handling charges in the govern- 
ment postal service for accounting, 
transportation, remittance, etc. The 
printer too must make a profit. Some- 
one is paying the bill and not the 
customer. Would you call this another 
subsidy? 

The proposed postal rate increase 
bill was never voted out of the House 
postal committee and as a result is 
dead for now. What congress will do 
about the proposals is uncertain. The 
senate committee, known as the Car!- 
son committee, is making a separate 
investigation of the post office depart- 
ment. What its findings and recom- 
mendations will be and what action 
will be taken by congress are un- 
certain. There is a good chance that 
there will be some constructive leg- 
islation, possibly upward rate changes. 

Postmaster General Summerfield’s 
report was not well acepted because 
of his brief affiliation with the de- 
partment. Many of his facts and fig- 
ures were questioned. However, he 
has made an honest effort to eliminate 
waste, cut red tape and give better 
service. The costs of handling gov- 
ernmental office and franked mail will 
be separated. This should eliminate 
much of the post office operating def- 
icit. 

Whether the post office can ever 
operate on its own receipts has been 
challenged. The department has never 
operated wtih the profit motive. Rural 
free delivery of mail has never paid 
its way. There’s the same complaint 
in connection with air mail, parcel 
post, and second-class mail such as 
newspapers and magazines. Whether 

(Turn to next page) 
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Get New Readers 


Write for Teen-Agers Also, 


Pennsylvania Writer Advises 


By Tammay Bloom 
Age Columnist 
Indiana Evening Gazette 
(Talk before 1950 Pennsylvania 
Press Conference ) 

Almost from the time a child be- 
comes old enough to understand 
situations portrayed by pictures, and 
have a sketchy knowledge of works 
and reading, he is interested in the 
newspaper. Perhaps the colored fun- 
nies in the Sunday paper are the 
first attraction. Soon, however, the 
comic strips in the daily paper are 
firmly established in the reading 
diet of the youngster. The habit of 
looking for the funnies usually con- 
tinues until the high school age, at 
which time 
paper also 


other sections of the 
attract interest. The 
sports page and the front page get 
an occasional glance. 

But in order to assure tomorrow's 


Burrows Says (cont.) 

first-class mail pays its way is ques- 
tionable, although Congressman Gross 
says it does. Apparently money orders 
and postal savings have not been 
justified either from a profit stand- 
point. 

Many believe that the post office 
department was established as a pub- 
lic service and not to make money. 
Federal post office buildings have 
been built throughout the country at 
tremendous cost. In fact in many in- 
stances the costs of erecting these 
buildings were higher than a con- 
tinous rental of other buildings would 
have been. And the erection of sep- 
arate post office buildings necessitates 
operational costs. These buildings do 
not give better service to the com- 
munities. They just build up the pride 
of the post office employees and of 
the citizens. But these buildings have 
been erected and the initial plus the 
operational costs boost post office ex- 
penditures. 
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circulation for the paper, the teen- 
ager should have something espe- 
cially for him. 

Teens like to hear about situations 
right at home, involving themselves 
and their friends. The type of re- 
cognition given by most papers un- 
fortunately comes only when they 
do something wrong or have some 
sort of tragic accident befall them. 
The attention of the public should be 
brought to some of the worth-while 
activities of the young people of 
their own community. 

The best way to gather news about 
high school students is to have a 
representative chosen from _ their 
own group to find out what is going 
on, and to write it up in a way suit- 
able for publication. That is my job 
with the Indiana Evening Gazette. 

The requirements for a ‘teen-age 
columnist are several. girl is 
much better than a boy because of 
her natural ear for gossip and her 
constant knowledge of everything 
going on around her. She should 
be sixteen or seventeen years old, 
intelligent enough to use good gram- 
mar and correct spelling, and a 
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participant in all sorts of social ac- 
tivities. A person could be brilliant, 
and yet not do a good job because 
she did not circulate enough to 
be well versed concerning the ideas 
and activities of *teens—not only her 
own gang, but a cross-section of all 
persons between the ages of twelve 
and twenty. 

The method of choosing a “teen-age 
columnist could be any one of sev- 
eral. In my own case, the Gazette, 
through the English department 
asked for volunteers among students 
in the Indiana high school journ- 
alism class. From the interested par- 
ties, several girls were asked to write 
columns about news of the past few 
days as samples of their work. Mine, 
to my own amazement, was chosen 
as the best written and most com- 
plete. An interview with a staff mem- 
ber followed, and I was hired. 

We had a little difficulty choosing 
a name for the column, but “Town 
"Teen Time” was finally decided upon. 

The ‘teen-age column bears close 
resemblance to Society News on a 
‘teen-age level. The writing is sim- 
ple, rather than elaborate, so that 
young people can read it easily—yet 
it must be formal enough to satisfy 
grown-up parents, and other adults 
who find it an easy way to keep up 
with the doings of their high school 
age sons and daughters. 

School activities, parties, personal 
items, social events, entertainment 
suggestions, community affairs 
fecting “teens, and various other fea- 
tures may be included. My own as- 
signment is: Cover high school news 
—and then write anything else you 
like. The columns, as a rule, are 
about twenty to thirty inches long. 
My columns are printed as written. 
I can think of only one time that a 
cut was made, one sentence was re- 
moved when I did a little free ad- 
vertising for one of the local stores. 
Before anything is written, I must 
think of the effect it will have upon 
everyone who reads it. Sometimes 
‘teen-agers look at things from dif- 
ferent angles than do their parents. 
Of course harsh criticism of any sort 
must be avoided completely. If noth- 
ing good can be said about a matter, 
it is ignored altogether. Fortunately, 
I like people and have no grudges 
against anyone, so I do not feel I 
must use my column as a weapon 

(Turn to next page) 
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against any person. 

Needless to say, everything does 
not always go smoothly. Being young 
and human, it is not easy to com- 
bine the writing of three columns 
a week with schoolwork, social life, 
and general news gathering. 

Several times [ have hunted all 
day to get all the facts on a partic- 
ular subject for the next day. When 
I came home and picked up the paper 
the complete story appeared on the 
society page. 

The disadvantages are overshadow- 
ed by the good points, however. I 
have a much better start in the field 
of journalism than most people my 
age. The experience is something I 
would not trade for anything. 

Above all, I have met many fascin- 
ating people. I have also become well 
known around the school and com- 
munity. My job grows easier by the 
day, and I will regret the arrival of 
the time when I must turn “Town 
‘Teen Time” over to a younger au- 
thor. 


Dudley Reid 
(Continued from Page 3) 
scores of others. 

A few of my poems have attained 
a national circulation, among these 
being: “The Perfect Man,” “The 
Burials of Bryan,” “Tribute to Thom- 
as Paine,” “When Hoover Comes to 
lowa,” “The Schoolmaster Makes 
Good,” “Goodbye, Bill Bryan,” ete. 

I was married, July 17, (note the 
17) 1904, to Josephine Tarwater, 
and I have two sons, Loren Dudley 
Reid, born, Aug. 26, 1905; and Don- 
ald Jennings Reid, born, Aug. 17, 
(note the 17) 1908. So I am a multi- 
millionaire, in every mental, spiritual, 
and ethical sense. As for “spondool- 
icks,” well, I have enough to keep 
me for a few more years. 

I taught my boys to debate when 
they were about 7 and 10 years of 
age, respectively, and thus opened up 
the line of work to which they have 
largely directed their careers. My 
own dream of becoming a great or- 
ator fell by the wayside, as I never 
could develop my voice much beyond 
the crowing of a hoarse old rooster 
with a bad case of the roup. 

So IT became a writer, a versifier, 
a publisher, and a newspaper man 
—such as Tam. May God forgive me— 
for I certainly have tried. 


Lester Benz Named 


To Journalism Staff 


Lester G. Benz, former publisher of 
the Mitchell County Press at Osage 
and former president of the Iowa 
Press association, has been appointed 


head of the community journalism 
sequence in the State University of 
Iowa school of journalism, Director 
Leslie G. Moeller announces. He as- 
sumes the position this month. 


LESTER G. BENZ 


Benz will also be in charge of the 
school’s work in high school journalism 
and will, on a joint appointment with 
the university’s extension division, 
spend approximately 12 weeks each 
year in fieldwork which will take him 
to Iowa newspaper plants, radio sta- 
tions, magazine publishing houses and 
high schools. 

A former teacher at the Fort Dodge 
high schools, Benz served as editor 
and publisher of the Sheffield Press 
from 1932-44, and as editor and pub- 
lisher of the Mitchell County Press 
in Osage from 1944-53. 

President of the Iowa Press associa- 
tion in 1949, Benz is also a member 
of the National Editorial association: 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalism fraternity; Pi Kappa Delta, 
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honorary forensics fraternity, and the 
Rotary club. 

His fieldwork for the university 
will be to gather information about 
mass communications in Iowa, for 
the journalism school, and to apply 
to these media the results of service 
and research activities of the school 
and of other divisions of the univer- 
sity, according to Moeller. 

He will be in charge of the school’s 
relations with the lowa High School 
Press association and the lowa High 
School Journalism Directors associa- 
tion. In this capacity, he will consult 
with high school journalism advisors 
and will work with high school news- 
paper and yearbook staffs. 

Benz will travel in Iowa between 
Sept. 20 and Feb. 1 of each year, 
and during the second semester will 
teach community journalism, super- 
vision of high school journalism and 
newspaper advertising. 

In addition to his summer teaching, 
he will be in charge of a High School 
Newspaper and Yearbook conference 
and of a conference for advisors of 
high school publications. 


Hess Tells Rotary 


Role of Newspaper 


The weekly newspaper functions as 
a tie for binding the community, By- 
ron Hess, publisher of the Sioux Cen- 
ter News, told the Rock Valley Rotary 
club recently. 

The faithfully read local and per- 
sonal items are the backbone of the 
weekly, which is an incomparable ad- 
vertising medium used even by na- 
tional advertisers, Hess said. 


Solon Paper Sold 


Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Amidon, Bur- 
lington, have purchased the Solon 
Economist from Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Arrowsmith, operators of this paper 
since Aug. 16, 1948. The Arrowsmiths 
plan to remain in Solon. 


Prints Cartoons 


The Ogden Reporter has started a 
humorous cartoon series depicting the 
various businesses there. Purpose: To 
encourage local consumer buying by 
illustrating how it is important and 
advantageous to everyone in the com- 
munity. 
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Rural Coverage 


The Value of Farm News 
And How To Report It 


By Hugh McGilvra 

In The Washington Newspaper 

My assignment, “Successful Farm 
Pages,” is being approached from two 
points of view. We are going to be 
concerned with the philosophy of 
farm news reporting and then the 
practice. As the military man would 
say, we are going to consider strategy 
first before we get down to tactics. 
We are going to approach our as- 
signment first from a consideration 
of theory and then suggest a few 
techniques. 

This approach is used because we 
believe that certain basic attitudes 
are important. If we are able to 
think correctly on the broader as- 
pects as to the importance and value 
of farm news, we can handle the 
day-to-day farm story. 

First requirement of good farm re- 
porting is that farm news reporting 
be approached with an understand- 
ing of farmers and a deep love for 
the land. 

I do not suppose that very many 
of you have read recently the 32nd 
chapter of Jeremiah. However, in this 
particular chapter there appears an 
ancient record of one man’s expres- 
sion of faith in the land. Jeremiah 
was in prison because he was viewed 
as sort of an early day Quisling, or 
traitor, by reason of the fact that he 
was prophesying that the king of 
Babylon’s army, then besieging Je- 
rusalem, would ‘take the city. While 
he was in prison, Jeremiah was vis- 
ited by one of his next of kin with 
the suggestion that le purchase a 
parcel of land in Anathoth, in the 
land of Benjamin. Under ancient He- 
brew law, before land could be sold 
outside of the family, it had to be 
offered to the closest of kin for the 
right of redemption—a method which 
served the practical purpose of guard- 
ing against landholding becoming a 
monopoly or some improvident farm- 
er selling his birthright, as it were, 
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and his family and its future genera- 
tions being dispossessed from the 
land. 

Now it would seem that a man in 
Jeremiah’s position — in prison — with 
the foreign power of Babylon knock- 
ing at the very gates of the capital 
city and almost certain to take many 
captives—would have little use for a 
farm. However, Jeremiah felt that he 
was directed in a vision to buy the 
land which was his rightful inher- 
itance. As it is recorded in the Good 
Book, “For thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, the God of Israel; Houses and 
fields and vineyards shall be possessed 
again in this land.” 

Down through the ages men have 
looked to the land and found a rhythm 
of regularity in a topsy-turvy disor- 
dered world, evidenced by the coming 
and going of seasons. When men have 
been inclined to wonder what it is all 
about and what are. the purposes of 
living, those who have been close to 
the land have had a faith which en- 
abled them to see, through the clouds 
of frustration and futility, a God in 
His heavens with a plan for the 
world. These same tillers of the soil 
have seen year after year, down 
through the ages, that what ye sow 
ye reap, and have been able to look 
for causes as well as effects in every 
human problem. 

This suggests that farm news re- 
porting is not concerned with the day 
to day search for the sensational and 
unusual. Farming is tied to the land 
and has certain timeless qualities. Its 
changes and developments and there- 
fore its news come with the rhythmi- 
cal regularity and dependability of 
the seasons. If it has periods of dis- 
couragements, you always have the 
confidence and faith, and along with 
the poet say: “If Winter comes, can 
Spring be far behind?” 

Another generalization comes to my 
mind as we consider some of the fun- 
damentals of farm reporting. Some- 


where in my memory I recall in a 
University of Oklahoma publication a 
statement to the effect that the small 
town and village in America are not 
passing because of good roads, com- 
petition of larger centers, and a num- 
ber of other reasons, but because of 
failure of the land in the area to sup- 
port a community trading center. This 
statement has the weakness of most 
all-inclusive generalizations but still it 
has a gem of truth. 

As publishers of newspapers serving 
rural areas, we have a high stake in 
fostering, encouraging, and maintain- 
ing the highest possible productivity 
of the soil in our training area. Our 
present prosperity and the mainte- 
nance of our very way of life is in- 
volved in our stewardship of the land, 
which is ours to own and till for a 
period of time. 

From 500 to 1000 years are re- 
quired by nature to produce a single 
inch of top soil. Yet, all the good work 
of nature may be destroyed by man 
in a relatively few years by careless 


ie 
SELL YOUR WAY T0 
BIGGER PROFITS with 
SCAN-A-GRAVINGS 


When newspapers sell Scan-a- 
gravings along with white space 
they sell extra profits because Scan- 
a-gravings are easy to make and 
easy to use. Theyre the low-cost, 
high-quality plastic halftones made 
on the Fairchild Scan-a-graver. 
Available in two models — Console 
model for medium and large dailies, 
Cadet table-top model for weeklies 
and small dailies. Get the complete 
story on how you can profit from 
Scan-a-gravings by writing today to 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corporation, Robbins Lane, Syosset, 
Long Island, New York. 


FAIRCHILD 
SCAN-A-GRAVER 
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land management. 

With intelligent land use, our land 
can be kept productive to meet the 
growing needs of our people. Even 
depleted soils can be restored to use- 
ful purposes by intelligent manage- 
ment. Whether we own land or not, 
each one of us has a vital concern in 
maintaining its productivity. 

So much for theory or basic atti- 
tudes. 

In this matter of the mechanics of 
publication of a country newspaper 
there are certain definite advantages 
to a well-planned farm page or pages 
in a newspaper. 

One of the problems of production 
in a weekly newspaper is to smooth 
out the production peaks which build 
up just before publication deadline. 
EARLY COPY 

Most farm news can be early copy. 
Pictures can be taken and processed 
and news can be written on the week- 
end for the next week. Linotype op- 
erators can be kept busy setting good 
readable copy. Perhaps even overtime 
on press day can be reduced or elim- 
inated when farm news page copy 
comes in early. Success or failure in 
the weekly newspaper field, at least 
the quality of the paper produced, 
is in direct ratio to the amount of 
time which the publisher and _ his 
staff devote to working on their news- 
paper in the week that remains after 
publication. Writing farm copy is well 
expended effort. 

BALANCED NEWS DIET 

In feeding humans and livestock we 
have learned the necessity of bal- 
anced diets. It impresses me that the 
average weekly newspaper with a large 
proportion of its readership (in the 
case of the News-Times, better than 
two-thirds of its subscribers are rural 
residents, mostly on farms) fails to 
give the news coverage deserved to 
this important segment of its reader- 
ship living on farms. This lack of a 
balanced news diet means an anemic 
newspaper and an advertising me- 
dium which does not serve with max- 
imum effectiveness. advertisers who 
are vitally interested in the farm mark- 
et. Most newspapers need more farm 
news to give their paper a balanced 
news diet. 

LIVEN INSIDE PAGE MAKE-UP 

A farm page gives another oppor- 
tunity to liven up the inside make-up 
of the newspaper serving a farm com- 
munity. There is no good reason why 


inside pages should not be just as 
typographically attractive and reada- 
ble as the front page. A well-planned 
farm page with a few pictures, well- 
written features, filled out with the 
run of the mill news, should pro- 
vide just as much readership as the 
front page. 

SUPPLEMENT RURAL CORRESPONDENTS 

We all admit the problem of making 
reporters out of country correspond- 
ents, but only the few audacious have 
suggested that a country newspaper 
can be published without their 
services and loyalty. 

A farm page gives an opportunity 
to supplement the news of country 
correspondents. Careful reading of 
country correspondence will give leads 
whereby a staff farm news writer can 
take a sentence from country corres- 
pondence and use it for a lead to 
make a complete farm feature story. 
REPORTING NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

A farm page tells of new develop- 
ments and reports farm practices to 
readers in understandable language. 
The laboratory, experiment stations, 
and other agencies are constantly dis- 
covering new methods, new ideas, 
new dusts, new sprays, or new strains. 
The farm news page gives an oppor- 
tunity to feature these developments 
in a simple understandable manner. 
The results of the laboratory can be 
applied to the land and general farm- 
ing practice in a minimum of time if 
the farm news reporter is doing his 
job. 

HELPS RURAL-URBAN RELATIONSHIP 

City people who are concerned only 
with the price of food need to know 
something about farm problems and 
realize the importance of agriculture in 
our economy. If anyone needs an in- 
telligent and articulate spokesman it is 
the farmer. Just look at the last ses- 
sion of the Oregon legislature where 
much time and news space was given 
to how much time it took Mrs. Neu- 
berger to mix a pound of colored mar- 
garine, but little was said about how 
long it takes to scald a milk can, pre- 
pare a cow for milking, clean a stable, 
or the multitude of other farm tasks 
done seven days a week, 365 days out 
of the year. A farm page gives a 
chance to tell the story of farmers to 
all our readers. 

ENCOURAGES FARM YOUTH 

Recognition of worthy achieve- 
ments of Future Farmers and 4-H 
club members gives an opportunity to 
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encourage worthy tarm youngsters to 
carry on as farmers. After interview- 
ing some 50 farmers of Washington 
county, one of the impressions which 
I gained was the large number who 
were second and even third generation 
of the same family on the same farms. 
If we can give recognition of achieve- 
ment, encourage progressive farming 
practices, and help young people who 
already have a farm background to 
obtain an opportunity to stay on the 
land we are, through our farm pages, 
a real service. 

The above appear to me to be some 
of the advantages of a well-edited 
farm page, or good farm reporting, no 
matter whether it is handled as a page 
or as part of a regular news section. 
Early copy, balancing the news diet, 
livening inside make-up, supplement- 
ing country correspondence, reporting 
new scientific developments, stimu- 
lating better rural-urban relations, and 
insuring the future of farming. 

With the proper attitude and ap- 
preciation of the value of good farm 
coverage, it is possible to carry on a 
consistent program of farm news cov- 
erage, come snow, high water, winter, 
spring, summer, or fall. 

Farm news coverage is not a flash 
in the pan or passing enthusiasm, but 
rather a consistent regular perform- 
ance which we believe makes our 
newspaper more valuable to the read- 
ers and community which we service. 


Printer Uses Magnet 


To Keep Tools Handy 


For printers who are constantly 
mislaying their tweezers, makeup 
rules, etc., Bob Winslow of the Bona- 
parte Record-Republican has the ideal 
solution. Instead of fishing into his 
apron or pockets for his tools, Bob has 
a small magnet attached to a string. 

When he is finished with a tool he 
simply holds it next to the magnet 
and it is firmly grabbed and in plain 
sight when needed again. 


Elma Paper Leased 


Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Tobin, pub- 
lishers of the Elma New Era since 
1948, have leased this newspaper to 
New Era linotype operator Robert 
Jacoby and his wife, Jeanette. The 
Tobin family is to move to Waseca, 
Minn. 
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Like Planting a Seed 


Start of Newspaper Library 


Requires Simple Equipment 


By Ford M. Pettit 
Librarian, Detroit News 


There is no legitimate reason why 
every newspaper, daily or weekly, 
should not have a library, or as 
we used to say, a “morgue.” 

The cost could be so small as to 
be negligible. The start might be 
made with a box of envelopes from 
the job printing department. Throw 
out half the envelopes and file clip- 
pings in the remainder. Use the box 
for a filing cabinet. Most of the 
other equipment is at hand in the 
shop—a rubber dating stamp, type- 
writer, paste pot, scissors or brass 
column rule for cutting clippings, and 
a pencil. One metropolitan newspaper 
used boxes on open shelves for fil- 
ing clippings until about 20 years 
ago. 

The technique is well established 
in hundreds of newspapers. Procedure 
is the same whether a dozen clippings 
a day or 2,000 are filed. Names of 
the persons or subjects under which 
the clippings are to be filed are 
marked plainly on the clippings and 
the dates of publication and edition 
are indicated. The name or subject 
is typed on the outside of the en- 
velope. Usually the simple alphabeti- 
cal classification is followed, with 
subjects and persons in the same 
file. 

The library has custody of clip- 
pings, photographs, cuts, mats, manu- 
scripts, pamphlets books. If 
there is a photographic department, 
photograph files should be keyed 
closely to the negative files. 

Metropolitan newspapers clip any- 
thing considered of value to its edi- 
torial staff. as background material. 
In addition many of them index those 
clippings on cards for quick reference 
and as a precaution against loss. 
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Most newspapers preserve complete 
copies of their issues either by bind- 
ing them in book form or by copying 
them on microfilm. 


LIBRARY IN THREE PARTS 

At the Detroit News the library is 
in three parts. The George B. Catlin 
library handles only books, about 
27,000 of them. It is staffed by four 
librarians and two clerks. The ques- 
tion and answer department answers 
questions which readers ask by tele- 
phone, by letter and through a column 
in the News. The reference depart- 
ment, staffed by 12 persons, has clip- 
pings, photographs, cuts and pam- 
phlets, indexes the newspaper, files 
negatives for the photographic de- 
partment, and prepares the papers 
for microfilming and the bound files. 
This is a far larger staff than the 
minimum requirements of the aver- 
age newspaper. 

The library should be as close to 
the newsroom as possible. In some 
newspapers it is in the newsroom, 
with only filing cabinets and book- 
cases to separate it from the persons 
who will use it. If this is not pos- 
sible, it should adjoin the newsroom 
on the same floor or on an adjacent 
floor. If it is further away, pneumatic 
tubes will be necessary to save time. 

The librarian should be a_ person 
familiar with the workings of the 
newspaper. Few of them are technic- 
ally trained in library schools, for 
library schools haven't recognized 
the newspaper library. Most of them 
are graduates from the editorial de- 
partment or learned the techniques 
as assistants in a newspaper library. 

The librarian usually is responsible 
to the editor or the publisher directly. 
He needs authority to compel the re- 
turn within a specified time of ma- 
terial borrowed from the files. 

DETERMINE THE FIELD 

Before a clipping file is started, 

the field to be covered must be de- 


termined. The average newspaper, 
with a limited budget, would have 
no index, no question and answer 
department, a small book collection. 
It might limit its clipping file to 
local and state news and na- 
tional or world news as had a local 
angle. 

To make up for this gap in cover- 
age, the resources of the local public 
library might be utilized. Undoubted- 
ly it has a copy of the New York Times 
Index, through which it is possible to 
establish dates which would lead 
researchers to the proper place in the 
newspaper's bound files or microfilm 
for the desired stories. 

Each clipping should be filed, not 
only under whatever subject it is con- 
cerned. with, but also under the 
names of all persons importantly in- 
volved. To do this several copies of 
the paper must be clipped. It is 
cheaper to file the same clipping in 
half a dozen places than to type out 
half a dozen cross references to that 
story, and it saves time for the re- 
porter who uses the files. 

The nearest fool-proof system for 
marking is to circle the name of the 
subject or person with a pencil and 
underline the divisions of the subject 
and the surname and _ identification 
of the persons. Subjects should be 
subdivided sufficiently to permit find- 
ing one particular clipping without 
too long a search. 

FILE HOME TOWN NEWS 

The largest subject file probably 
will be the home town. There should 
be a division for each department 
of the city government. Here are 
some suggesitons: Apartments, Banks, 
Buildings, Churches, City Employes, 
Elections, Finances, Mayor, News- 
papers, Officials, Ordinances, Parks, 
Street Railways or Buses, Streets, ete. 
Many other divisions will suggest 
themselves as they come up. 

Finances should cover all matters 
pertaining to the spending of city 
money. Subdivisions might be Assess- 
ments, Bonds, Debt, Surplus, Taxes 
and others. Thus the entire financial 
picture can be found in one place, 
and yet any one clipping can be lo- 
cated quickly. Similarly the other di- 
visions can be broken down into 
minor subdivisions to save time in 
locating material. 

Following a similar procedure, clip- 
pings pertaining to the state govern- 
ment should be broken down to be 
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filed under the names of the govern- 
mental departments and other activi- 
ties. The principal thing to be kept 
in mind is that there should be 
enough subdivisions of the subject so 
that no one envelope will contain so 
many clippings that time is wasted in 
looking for one particular item. 

At the back of each subject file of 
more than one envelope should be 
a Miscellaneous division for clippings 
with no secondary classification or 
concerning a subdivision for which 
there is no envelope. It is advisable 
to make a new envelope when there 
are two or more clippings under one 
sub-classification. 

Before marking a clipping, first 
answer the question, “Is this clipping 
worthwhile?” If it isn’t, throw it away. 
There is no sense in cluttering up the 
files with clippings that never will 
be used. 

USE VERTICAL FILE 

The best vertical file for clippings 
and the most economical of space is 
a steel cabinet of eight or ten draw- 
ers, with two compartments in each 
drawer for 4x6 or 5x8 inch envelopes. 
Any larger cabinet will be wasteful 
of space, because the bulk of the 
clippings will be one column wide. 
With 28 inches of filing space per 
drawer, eight-drawer cabinet 
should hold 65,000 clippings, or the 
accumulation of nearly two years if 
100 clippings are filed each day. The 
cabinet should cost about $125 to 
$150 and should last a lifetime. 


(Continued next month) 


Staff Changes 


Kenneth Brown, Benson, Minn., has 
joined the editorial staff of the Spen- 
cer Daily Reporter. He will cover city 
news and will be in charge of the 
Reporter's rural correspondents. 

Dick Crowther has resigned from 
the editorship of the Lake Mills 
Graphic to start graduate work toward 


If you plan to... 


SELL YOUR NEWSPAPER 


take advantage of this agency’s many buyer 
contacts and selling experience. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 


Newspaper Broker—Former Publisher 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa 


a master’s degree in science at lowa 
State college. Dick joined the Graphic 
as new editor in 1948. 

Carl Rochat, Gonzales, Tex., a 
former member of the news and ad- 
vertising staff of the Laurens Sun, has 
accepted a position as head of the 
information service and part-time 
teacher at Kansas State college. Since 
April, 1949, when he left Laurens, 
Rochat has been editor of the In- 
quirer, a Gonzales daily. 

Mrs. Marjorie Higgins has rejoined 
the Storm Lake newspapers after a 
summer vacation. Mrs. Opal Lacy has 
left these newspapers to teach at 
Truesdale consolidated school. 

John W. Grane, advertising man- 
ager and assistant editor of the Lau- 
rens Sun for more than four years, 
has accepted the news editorship of 
the Ada Herald, weekly at Ada, O. 
Some of his duties at the Sun have 
been taken over by Don L. Clemens, 
Eagle Grove. 

Keith Sutherland, Waukon Republi- 
can-Standard and Democrat news edi- 
tor, has been appointed director of the 
Drake university news bureau. 

John Zug, Des Moines Tribune re- 
porter, has been named city editor 
of the Des Moines Register. Allan 
Hoschar, who has been city editor 
for seven years, has been transferred 
to the special assignments staff of the 
Register. 

Jerry White, formerly city hall and 
courthouse reporter for the Sioux City 
Journal) and Journal-Tribune, has 
joined the staff of the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Journal-Gazette. He is being 
replaced temporarily by Mrs. Louise 
Zerschling, former full-time reporter 
for the Journal-Tribune, who works 
part-time since leaving the paper a 
year ago. 

Robert Hess, formerly on the staff 
of the Schleswig Leader, has taken 
over the news editorship of the Spot- 


light Herald at Tracy, Minn. 

A. L. Reisser, a member of the 
advertising staff of the Creston News- 
Adtvertiser for two and one-half years, 
is resigning this position to become 
advertising manager for the Pella 
Rolscreen company, Pella, Ia. 

Byron Phillips, 27, former sports 
and farm editor for the Ames Daily 
Tribune, has taken over the sports 
editorship of the Denison newspapers. 
He is an agricultural-journalism gradu- 
ate of Iowa State college and has 
worked with the Osceola Sentinel and 
Tribune. 


Dallas County News 
Has 8ist Birthday 


The Dallas County News celebrated 
its 8lst birthday in the middle of 
August. Publisher John W. Snyder 
comments: 

The News had a birthday last week. 
It was the Slst year since it was 
born. The News forces’ only comment 
was “half of us feel twice as old as 
the paper; the other half only half 
as old,” and Lee Wolfe, the printer’s 
devil, feels fine. Anyway we're trying 
to make the 82nd year better and 
make fewer errors; give more news 
and pictures; and generally make the 
Dallas County News what Dallas 
county folks want it to be. 


Offices Remodeled 

The editorial and business offices 
of the Missouri Valley Times-News 
were recently remodeled. A new light- 
ing system and walls and ceilings of 
knotty pine were installed. 


Newspaper Moves 
The Ocheyedan Press recently 
moved into a remodeled building. 


estimating guide that eliminates “guess- 
work”. Easy to use, it furnishes dollars and cents 
selling values on all printing orders. 

Take Advantage Of This 


Write Today for 60-day FREE TRIAL 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 143 SALT LAKE CITY 6, UTAH 
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The High American Standard 
of Eating 


In any nation’s — or family’s — standard of living, food comes 
first. 


That is why the plentiful and varied diet enjoyed by the 
average American is such a major factor in our high standard 
of living. 


1. We are eating more of the so-called “premium foods,” 
such as meat, poultry and eggs, cheese, milk, and 
ice cream. 


2. We are paying a smaller share of our income for 
food than do people in other countries. 


3. The situation has been improving steadily, with the 
American diet getting better, and food costs in terms 
oi percentage of income on the downgrade. 


We are eating better because farmers and processors are 
finding new and better ways of producing the foods Ameri- 
cans want; and because distributors are finding more efficient 
ways of moving food from farm and factory to dinner table. 


The men and women of A & P are proud of the part their 
company has played for more than 90 years in building the 
high American standard of eating, and they are working 
constantly to make it even higher in the years to conte. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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